BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

Still another boy writes: "I first saw Dr. Washington
at the Appalachian Exposition held at Knoxville, Tenn.,
in 1912. It was Negro Day and there were thousands of
Negroes out to hear Dr. Washington speak. ... At
times he would make the people laugh and then again he
would have a few crying. When I saw the tears in the
eyes of his listeners, I looked at Dr. Washington and
thought of him with awe because he was so highly honored.
I thought of him with admiration because he could speak so
well, and I thought of him with pride because he was a
Negro. . . . His speech made me feel as if there were
really a few Negro men and women in the world who were
making a mark, and that there was a chance for more."

Booker Washington's interest in the lives of his students,
as in all things else, showed his combination of breadth of
view and attention to what less-thorough persons would
have considered trivial details. When, for instance, in
1913 Tuskegee was visited by one of the very infrequent
snowstorms which occur so far South, he himself went from
building to building to see that they were properly heated
and to many of the rooms, particularly of the poorer
students, to make sure that they had sufficient bed-
clothes. During the last three winters of his life he had a
confidential agent make an early morning tour of all the
dormitories to make sure that they were so heated that the
students might dress in comfort on getting up in the
morning.

Also when the weather was unusually cold he would
make sure that the boys who drove the teams that hauled
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